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familiarly used in my father's family, at Plymouth, Mass. Thus it might be 
said in restraint of a boy's inclination to seize on a basket of cake at the 
supper table, Don't mammock it, that is, as I understood, Don't paw it, or 
poke it over. — John Bartlett, Cambridge, Mass. 

Resent. — In 1772, Mr. Thomas Foster, Jr., being desirous to obtain a 
copy of Church's History of King Philip's War, wrote to the worthy mem- 
bers of the Old Colony Club, that he would " esteem it a very great favor if 
you in your wonted liberality would bestow one upon your petitioner, who 
will always gratefully resent the same." " Records of the Old Colony 
Club " (from the " Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society " 
for October 13, 1887). Dr. Charles Deane, the editor of these records, cites 
also a reply to an invitation to preach, which had been addressed, in 1773, 
to Rev. Charles Turner, the minister of Duxbury, Mass. : " The request 
you have been pleased to send me to preach on your next anniversary has 
been entertained with the most grateful resentments of the immerited honor 
you have done me thereby." Dr. Deane considers this as a survival of 
the old sense of resent, " to have a strong sense of," pointing out that 
Milton, in " Paradise Lost," employs the word in the modern signification, 
and that " immerited," in 1773, was also archaic. 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 

The credit of originating the term "folk-lore " belongs to a correspond- 
ent of " The Athenaeum," London, 22A August, 1846, who signed his arti- 
cle Ambrose Merton. The object of the communication was to urge the 
collection, to quote the writer's words, " of what we in England designate 
as Popular Antiquities, or Popular Literature (though by-the-bye, it is more 
a lore than a literature, and would be most aptly designated by a good 
Saxon compound, 'Folk-Lore,' the lore of the people)." He included 
under this name "manners, customs, observances, superstitions, ballads, 
proverbs," and claimed the honor of introducing into the language the word 
" folk-lore," as Disraeli had claimed the credit of introducing " fatherland." 
The latter term has not proved acceptable to English ears. But "folk- 
lore " has been successful, not only in the realm of English speech, but 
also in other tongues. The only English synonym which could be employed 
would be " popular traditions," the equivalent of the designation of the 
study in French and Italian ; but the cumbrous phrase " Society of Popular 
Traditions " would by no means convey the same clear idea that is given 
by the expression " Folk-Lore Society." 

In the year 1878 the " Folk-Lore Society " was organized in England, "for 
the preservation and publication of popular traditions, legends, ballads, 
local proverbial sayings, superstitions, and old customs (British and for- 
eign), and all subjects relating to them." The rules of this society have 
served as the model of those adopted by the American Folk-Lore Society, 
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which must, therefore, in an especial sense, regard the British organization 
as its parent. 

The publications of the Folk-Lore Society now amount in number to 
twenty volumes. "The Folk-Lore Record," which up to 1883 was annu- 
ally published, was in that year superseded by the " Folk-Lore Journal," 
at present issued quarterly. 1 

On the continent of Europe several publications are exclusively devoted 
to folk-lore. In France, the " Societe des Traditions Populaires " publishes 
a monthly journal, "Revue des Traditions Populaires." 2 The journal 
" Melusine," a review of mythology and popular tradition, is also issued 
monthly. 3 In Italy, a quarterly journal, " Archivio per lo Studio delle 
Tradizioni Popolari,"* serves for the collection of Italian "tradition. In 
Hungary, a monthly periodical of a similar character has been founded 
within a year. 6 A very much larger number of periodicals, concerned with 
geography, ethnology, or language, regard folk-lore as coming within their 
province, and contain collections of popular traditions. 

It is apparent that what distinguishes in common the numerous subjects 
included under the name " folk-lore " is their character of oral tradition. 
Lore must be understood as the complement of literature, as embracing all 
human knowledge handed down by word of mouth and preserved without 
the use of writing. Such knowledge is distinguished by certain characteris- 
tics, which make it desirable to have a special name for this vast region of 
human thought. The term " lore " has, therefore, during the last few years, 
undergone a specialization. Formerly applied to all knowledge, it is now 
becoming limited to such information as is orally transmitted from age to 
age. Since this knowledge is originally common to a whole people, and 
alike for all ranks of the nation, it is properly designated as folk lore. It 

1 The annual subscription to the Folk Lore Society is one guinea, which will 
entitle members to receive the publications of the society for the year. Persons 
who desire to join the society should address the Honorary Secretary, Mr. J. J. 
Foster, 36, Alma Square, St. John's Wood, London, N. W. 

2 The Revue des Traditions Populaires, now in its third year, contains 64 
pages, 8vo, in each (monthly) issue, with several pieces of music, and a number 
of illustrations. It is conducted by M. Paul S^billot, General Secretary of the 
society, with the assistance of an editorial committee. The society, which as 
230 members, receives support from the Ministry of Public Instruction. It also 
publishes an Annuaire (see Bibliographical Notes, below). The subscription 
is 15 francs, entitling the subscriber to receive the Revue and the Annuaire. 
Applications for membership should be addressed to M. Paul Sdbillot, No. 4, Rue 
de l'Ode"on F Paris. 

3 Melusine was established in 1877 by MM. Henri Gaidoz and E. Rolland, and 
is now edited by M. H. Gaidoz, appearing on the 5th of each month, each issue 
containing 12 pages, 4to. The subscription is [2 francs per annum, by postal 
order, addressed to M. Emile Lechevalier, 39. Quai des Grands-Augustins, Paris. 

4 The Archivio is edited by Sig. G. Pitrfe and S. Salamone-Mario. Each 
quarterly issue contains about 150 pages. The subscription is 17 francs. 
Palermo : L. P. Lauriel, publisher. 

6 Ethnologische Mittheilungen aus Ungarn, Budapest, 1887. Edited by Dr. 
Anton Hermann. 
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does not appear either desirable or possible, in dealing with a primitive 
people, to include a part and exclude another part of its traditions. In 
dealing, therefore, with the Indian tribes of America, it is the intention of 
this journal to include the entirety of their oral traditions. 

The field open to collectors of old English folk-lore has been already 
noticed in the introductory article. That field is far more extensive and 
interesting than is generally supposed. At the risk of repetition, it may be 
well to enumerate, in a general way, branches of this sort of lore, in regard 
to which the editors will be glad to receive and acknowledge correspond- 
ence : — 

i. Quaint and ancient customs. 

2. Superstitions. 

3. Nursery tales, of the type of those recorded in Germany by the broth- 
ers Grimm. 

4. Rhymes (only if they appear in themselves interesting, in virtue of 
quaintness, etc.). 

5. Quaint sayings and proverbs. 

6. Riddles (of an old-fashioned type). 

7. Games of children (not in print). 

8. Dialect, local phrases, etc. 

Communications may be addressed to the General Editor of this journal, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Request for Information in Regard to Terms used in Talking 
to Domestic Animals. — The following circular letter will explain itself : 

In controlling the movements of domestic animals by the voice, besides 
words of ordinary import, man uses a variety of peculiar terms, calls, and 
inarticulate sounds, — not to include whistling, — which vary in different 
localities. In driving yoked cattle and harnessed horses, teamsters cry, 
"get up," "click click" (tongue against teeth), "gee," "haw," "whoa," 
"whoosh," "back," etc., in English-speaking countries; " arre," " arri," 
"jiih," "gio," etc., in European countries. 

In the United States "gee" directs the animals away from the driver, 
hence to the right ; but in England (according to Webster's dictionary) the 
same term has the opposite effect, because the driver walks on the right- 
hand side of his team. In Virginia, mule-drivers gee the animals with the 
cry "hep-yee-ee-a;" in Norfolk, England, " whoosh-wo ; " in France, 
" hue " and " huhaut ; " in Germany, " hott " and " hotte ; " in some parts 
of Russia, "haita," serve the same purpose. To direct animals to the left 
another series of terms is used. 

In calling cattle in the field the following cries are used in the localities 
given : " boss, boss " (Conn.) ; " sake, sake " (Conn.) ; " coo, coo " 
(Va.); "sook, sook," also " sookey " (Md.) ; "sookow" (Ala.); "tlofl, 
tlon " (Russia) ; and for calling horses, " kope, kope " (Md. and Ala.) ; 
for calling sheep, "konanny " (Md.) ; for calling hogs, " chee-oo-00 " (Va.). 

The undersigned is desirous of collecting words and expressions (oaths 
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